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What Does a Leader Do?’ 


ROGRESS in a republic is peculiarly dependent on 
Pir quality of leadership. How to discover and elect 

competent national leaders is one of the most vital and 
significant problems in American life today. Where there 
is no vision the people perish. 

The problem has been attacked from many different angles. 
To me the practical aspects seem most important. We may 
get much pleasure and even a mystic thrill from an abstract 
discussion of the nature of leadership. But potential leaders 
will not thereby be discovered until workable methods of 
appraising leadership are evolved. 

The development of practical methods of discovering 
potential leaders has been seriously handicapped by the 
confusion which still clings to the meanings of several im- 
portant words. For example, by force of long habit and 
heredity, the word ‘‘ government”’ suggests naturally to most 
people an agency for regulating the individual actions of 
men. Therefore, a government passes laws and maintains 
police force to enforce them. This aristocratic notion of 
government still predominates in our conceptions of our 
own Federal Government, as evidenced by the enormous 
number of laws designed to regulate personal conduct. 
Recent experiences have taught us that this conception of 
government does not apply in the United States. 

On the other hand, if we carefully study the Constitution 
we see that all prohibitions therein, except the 18th amend- 
ment, prohibit government from interfering in certain vital 
respects with the freedom of the citizens. This indicates 
that our government was intended to be an organization for 
creating and maintaining conditions in which individual 
citizens might be free to do constructive work, each on his 


This paper and the one following were presented in the series of 
Conferences conducted by the Bureau of Personnel Administration, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, on the subject of ‘‘ Business Manage- 
ment as a Profession."’ The entire series will be published by A. W. 
Shaw & Co. 
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own initiative. In other words, democratic government is 
essentially a facilitating agent to maintain stable conditions 
under which self-governing citizens can work to best advan- 
tage in achieving their individual ambitions. So long as the 
old conception of government remains predominant in our 
minds, the progress of American democracy will be hampered. 

The same ambiguity clings to the word “leadership.” 
Under its generally accepted inherited meaning, a leader is 
an autocratic super-man, a king in his particular field. He 
is in a class by himself, surrounded by a different class of 
beings known as followers. His actions are picturesque and 
attract wide comment. Typical leaders of this type are 
Alexander the Great, Julius Caesar, Napoleon. 

With this type of leader in mind, discussions of leadership 
are apt to attempt to analyze the characteristics of such 
men and to set them down as the essential characteristics of 
all leaders. There are, however, leaders of a different type, 
such as Washington, Franklin, or Lincoln. Recently, H. G. 
Wells is reported as saying that in his opinion as an historian 
the greatest leader of all time was Christ. Clearly, before 
progress can be made in determining practical methods for 
detecting potential leaders, some less ambiguous criteria for 
their selection must be found. 

The discovery of such practical methods is of still greater 
significance in our country because, in addition to the national 
and international leaders of the type mentioned, everyone 
here may be a leader some time in some particular group or 
in some particular occupation. Every individual is con- 
nected with various groups which are organized for various 
social and recreational purposes. In these a different person 
is usually the leader in each group. Besides, when the 
President of the United States is ill, he calls a physician and 
follows the physician’s directions. The physician is tem- 
porarily his leader, and he is a follower. When your auto- 
mobile refuses to run, you follow the instructions of a skilled 
auto mechanic. He is temporarily your leader. 

With such complex inter-relations and interchanges 
between leaders and followers in our daily lives, it is of 
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supreme importance that the characteristic actions of 
leaders be well understood so that all citizens may acquire 
the best habits of leaders as far as practical. Progress in a 
democracy clearly depends quite as much on the quality of 
the sum total of all these minor leaderships as it does on 
the quality of leadership of the relatively few who become 
outstanding figures in politics, in religion, or in other fields. 
We shall more quickly approach the realization of the pur- 
poses for which this nation was founded as all these minor 
leaders in business, industry, politics, and the professions 
act, each in his own sphere, in accordance with the recognized 
practices of trustworthy leaders. 

The situation in this matter reminds one very much of 
the situation that prevailed in science some two centuries 
ago. Then men were discussing the phenomena of science 
in such terms as caloric, phlogiston, magnetic aura, and the 
like. So long as this effort to control physical forces on the 
basis of metaphysical discussion prevailed, little progress 
was made. 

Progress in the mastery of heat began when a thermometer 
was invented. This enabled men to measure the operations 
of caloric by means of the effects produced by caloric on 
material, observable things. The use of the thermometer 
did not stop arguments about the nature of heat. It merely 
made it possible for men to discover practical methods of 
controlling heat for useful purposes. 

It was by the same process that Faraday brought the 
thing known metaphysically as electricity under control. 
When he discovered that by a certain arrangement of material 
things a measurable amount of copper was deposited in a 
given time, he started the processes which harnessed elec- 
tricity. We still speculate about the nature of electricity 
and much benefit is derived therefrom. But electricity has 
become our servant because we deal with it because of the 
results it produces in tangible, material things. 

In the second conference of this series, the effort was made 
to define the personal traits that are characteristic of leaders. 
The traits selected are: 
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Sociability. 

Capacity for organizing groups. 
Responsiveness to current events. 
Flexibility in devising compromises. 
Histrionic ability. 

Willingness to work. 

Capacity to get things done. 
Self-confidence— courage. 
Personality. 

Intellectual and moral integrity. 
Independence of party. 


I wonder how many of you can agree on this list of traits 
as those of a true leader. How many of you can agree on 
the definition of what is meant by sociability? If everyone 
here were to rate Theodore Roosevelt on his sociability, how 
well would the ratings agree? 

This process of analyzing individuals into personal traits 
appears to be analogous to the process of dealing with science 
in metaphysical terms. It furnishes interesting materials 
for discussion. It gives the delight that comes from arguing 
about the mysterious and the unknown. But it has not yet 
led to practical methods of detecting potential leadership 
that are useful on a broad scale and give comparable results. 

Some years ago there was much talk in colleges about 
training for leadership. Many colleges stated that leader- 
ship is the ultimate aim of their instruction. A great change 
has taken place in the past ten years. A search through 
some 250 college catalogs, revealed only 79 that make general 
statements of their ultimate purpose. Of these, only eight 
mention leadership as one of their aims. In his recent 
address to the student body at the opening of college this 
fall, President E. M. Hopkins of Dartmouth said: 


Consequently, I have come to distrust the validity of much of what 
has been said, including much which I have said myself, in regard to 
its being the function of higher education to train for leadership. I 
ask permission to revise this statement to say that the first function of 
the college is to educate men for usefulness. 


This turning of the colleges from leadership to usefulness 
as an objective of instruction suggests a different method of 
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discovering the capacities of men. For usefulness is appraised 
by what men do. It is a relatively simple and accurate 
thing to observe action and appraise its significance. I 
rather think this is the method most of us use in judging 
each other’s characters. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that great 
literature depicts character by descriptions of action. The 
Bible is a continuous series of stories of what men did. 
Plutarch’s immortal work is a detailed record of activities. 
When Shakespeare wishes to portray character forcefully 
he does it in terms of action; as, for example, Mark Antony’s 
speech at Caesar’s funeral: 


“He hath brought many captives home to Rome 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill: 
Did this in Caesar seem ambitious? 
When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept. 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff; 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
You all did see that on the Lupercal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 
Which he did thrice refuse; was this ambition? 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 
And, sure, he is an honourable man.” 


This passage from Mark Antony’s speech is interesting 
also because of the manner in which innuendo is used to 
arouse suspicions of Brutus. Antony wished to create in 
the crowd a definite picture of Caesar’s greatness. There- 
fore, what he says about Caesar is in terms of action. On 
the other hand, he wished to confuse the crowd and make 
them all suspicious of Brutus. To do this he applies epithets 
in the form of traits. 

Among modern writers, Kipling has defined the objectives 
of a leader in his immortal poem “If.” 


If you can keep your head when all about you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on you; 

If you can trust yourself when all men doubt you, 
But make allowance for their doubting too; 

If you can wait and not be tired of waiting, . . . 
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These obvious tendencies of colleges and these practices of 
good literature to portray character in terms of action sug- 
gests the idea that similar treatment of the problem of dis- 
covering potential leaders might yield practical results. For 
the purpose of testing this idea, I have written down twelve 
items that describe characteristic things leaders do. These 
are not presented as complete or final descriptions of the 
essential characteristics of leaders’ actions, but as a sample 
of procedure in attempting to define the practical methods 
of appraising leadership. These are: 


. Sees a vision of achievement. 

. Grasps the significant features of the situation. 
Determines what must be done to realize the vision. 
Concentrates on the necessary work. 

. Sticks to the job. 

. Inspires others to help him. 

. Relates his work to theirs. 

. Enjoys the humorous side of things. 

. Pursues the vision as it recedes and changes. 
10. Creates new ways to master difficulties. 

11. Treats others as he would have them treat him. 
12. Worships the Lord his God. 


CONIAMN PWN 


This method of appraising men can readily be tested by 
applying it in some particular case. Experience shows that 
it is very much easier to rate one’s acquaintances in this 
sort of terms because this is really the process we all use in 
forming all of our judgments of one another. For some 
strange reason we have developed a habit of expressing our 
rating in terms of abstract traits, although we actually 
make the rating from observation of such actions as these. 
It is the jump from the observation of action to the expres- 
sion of that observation in abstract terms that causes the 
horrible confusion in which we find ourselves with regard to 
fitting jobs to men. 

It is easy to see why this is so. If we are to establish 
relations between jobs and men, they must both be resolved 
into factors of the same sort. In science we measure dis- 
tance with a foot rule and temperature with a thermometer. 
It would be difficult to find anyone stupid enough to try to 
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measure temperature with a foot rule. Yet that is what we 
are doing in the personnel problem, when we try to evaluate 
jobs in terms of personal traits. By this process we intro- 
duce not only the inherent ambiguity of the indefinable 
traits themselves, but we try to describe objective action 
on material things in terms of spiritual qualities. To me, 
this is quite as bad as trying to measure temperature with a 
foot rule. 

Another advantage of using the suggested form of per- 
sonality analysis is that each rating is an estimate on the 
action of the whole man. In whatever anyone does he acts 
as a unit. All of his traits and personal characteristics 
synthetize in an action that is characteristic of him. It is not 
possible to characterize accurately such a composite action 
by considering only one isolated trait. It seems to me 
impractical to characterize such a unified action in terms of 
a combination of traits, because it is not possible to assign 
to each trait its relative weight in the combination. All of 
the confusion and ambiguity that inheres in the trait analysis 
disappears when action is appraised simply as action and jobs 
are analyzed into things that must be done. This process 
gives us a common system of units in which to appraise 
men and work, and makes possible the development of 
practical and workable methods of solving the eternal 
problem of finding the right man for the place, including the 
problem of discovering competent leaders in all walks in life. 

C. R. MANN. 











Leadership as a Response to 
Environment 


T SHOULD be our common understanding that we 
| approach the subject of this evening’s conference in the 
spirit of inquiry. The relation of environment to leader- 
ship is a field which research has not yet explored. In fact, 
it may be best to assume that to be the case with respect to 
the problem of leadership in all its aspects. One must even 
question whether there has yet been formulated a definition 
of leadership acceptable to the scientific mind. We should 
consider these conferences as no more than an honest effort 
to map out the field. 

We do have, else our conferences would be a waste of 
time, a common understanding sufficient for conference of 
what is meant by the word leadership. A recent definition 
by Ordway Tead is acceptable for our purpose!: ‘‘ Leader- 
ship is the name for that combination of qualities by the 
possession of which one is able to get something done by 
others chiefly because through his influence they are willing 
to do it.” 

Now the good old English suffix ship plays a large part in 
this and practically all definitions and concepts of leadership. 
The suffix ship is always attached to a noun which identifies 
a person or agent to denote the state, office, dignity, pro- 
fession, art or proficiency of such person or agent, with 
respect to the qualities indicated by the noun; for instance, 
fellowship, horsemanship, friendship, leadership. Such words 
always direct our attention to the person involved—the 
fellow, horseman, friend or leader—and to his qualities. 
As a result we consciously or unconsciously delimit the field 
of interest to the person and his characteristics. Most of 
our inquiries into leadership have had to do with attributes 
of personality. 


1 Bulletin of the Taylor Society, Vol, xii, No. 3, June, 1927, p. 394. 
10 
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It is the hypothesis of some students that the person and 
his characteristics constitute only one part of the field which 
as a whole must be of interest to science. One cannot have 
fellowship without others having responsive fellowships and 
without attendant circumstances which generate and pro- 
mote fellowship; one cannot possess horsemanship without 
horses with the capacity of being ridden and circumstances 
which made riding possible—sailors are not noted for horse- 
manship; and likewise there cannot be leadership unaccom- 
panied by capacity to be led, and a situation in which leading 
of the led is essential or possible. 

This indicated importance of environment suggests another 
reason why we have given principal attention to the leader 
and his traits; we experience such a constant succession of 
environmental situations calling for leaderships, and have 
such difficulty in finding persons with the particular leader- 
ship qualities demanded by the different situations, that we 
forget the importance of the situation because it does not 
have to be discovered, and focus attention on the qualities of 
leadership required, because they do have to be discovered. 
So pressing is this problem of discovery of leaders that we 
have even come to speculate on the possibility of making— 
or training—leaders. Perhaps both the discovery and the 
training of leaders would be promoted if we understood 
situations better. Perhaps one of the essential characteristics 
which makes one a leader is one’s understanding of the 
situation. 

The first hypothesis which has been presented is that any 
particular leadership situation plays a large part in determin- 
ing leadership qualities and the leader for that situation. 
Generally those who hold that hypothesis hold another— 
that the qualities in an individual which a particular situa- 
tion may determine as leadership qualities, are themselves 
the product of a succession of prior leadership situations 
which have developed and moulded them. This raises the 
question whether leaders are born leaders—are leaders 
because their forebears were leaders, or are born adaptable 
raw material which experience develops into leaders. 
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Science has not yet given us the answer to this question, 
but its data appear to establish the probability that leaders 
are not born leaders because their forebears were leaders 
under particular circumstances. This statement is not in 
agreement with the statements of the distinguished leader 
of the first of this series of conferences. His point of view 
is that genius, including the genius for leadership, is 
hereditary. 

That point of view appears to rely upon those early 
researches into heredity which had to be content with the 
study of families, studies in which it was impossible to 
separate under control and measure the relative parts played 
by biological heredity and environment; and to ignore more 
recent biological research inspired by the discoveries of 
Mendel and others. Explained very broadly, these dis- 
coveries are that germ cells carry combinations of character- 
istics which are segregated and which reppaear with differing 
relative degrees of dominance in offspring. ‘‘The broad 
meaning of the principles of Mendelism, as applied to an 
organization like man,” says Pearl,? ‘‘ . . . is that an enor- 
mously wide variety of new and different combinations of 
qualities is always possible, and may be expected to appear 
in some degree in virtually every mating. Some of these 
combinations may be good and some may be bad; some may 
be of such sort that they have their expression greatly 
influenced by the environmental circumstances under which 
their development takes place, while others will be capable 
of but slight modification by any environmental influence 
consistent with the continued life of the individual. In 
such a genetic situation it is clear that any attempt to 
predict what the bodily characteristics of the human offspring 
will be from an examination, however careful, of the bodily 
characteristics of the parents, or those of the ancestry 
generally is doomed to .. . failure... .” If this be true 
of physical traits, how much more true unquestionably of 
traits such as are involved in the personality of leadership. 


Raymond Pearl, ‘The Biology of Superiority” in The American 
Mercury, Vol. xii, No. 47, November, 1927, p. 262. 
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I recommend that you read the article from which this 
quotation has been made. It is essentially a preliminary 
report of conclusions of a study to be reported in a forth- 
coming book. Pearl has studied the parents and children 
of all persons of such superiority as to have by their achieve- 
ments secured at least a full page biographical notice in the 
current edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. The num- 
ber of cases is 1,011. Pearl divides these cases into three 
classes: (1) Rulers, (2) statesmen, and (3) others. He then 
discards the first two classes as representing distinction 
derived in some part from positions held and the circum- 
stances of their times. He concentrates attention on the 
third class—588 cases—as having distinction derived in the 
main solely from personal superiority, such as artists, singers 
and philosophers. Of sixty-three philosophers only two had 
fathers of such distinction as to leave a record, and only 
five had children who were gifted or distinguished. Of the 
eighty-five poets only three had fathers of sufficient dis- 
tinction to be mentioned in the Britannica. ‘Certainly 
modern genetics gives no support to the view that the 
somatic characteristics of the offspring can be predicted 
from a knowledge of the somatic characteristics of the 
parents,” says Pearl in his concluding paragraphs. 

John Dewey, positivist, evolutionist, generalizer in terms 
of its meaning to life of the results of modern science, prefers 
not to use the term instincts* as implying traits or capacities 
definitely organized and adapted to specific uses, and employs 
instead the term impulse to indicate something more plastic 
and undifferentiated. Impulse becomes definitely organized 
and adapted as a result of continuing reaction to environ- 
ment. ‘‘Impulses although first in time are never primary 
in fact (i. e., in conduct) ; they are secondary and dependent.”’ 
“The meaning of native activities is not native; it is 
acquired.’ 

‘ One is tempted to generalize in a similar manner concern- 
ing leadership. Each individual inherits combinations of 


*“*Human Nature and Conduct,” p. 105. 
‘ Ibid., pp. 89, 90. 
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characteristics in the germ plasm which are different from 
the combination of characteristics inherited by any other 
individual, although there may be large areas of identical 
characteristics; these characteristics are called out, developed 
and adapted to the requirements of social adjustment accord- 
ing to the combination of influencing elements in the succes- 
sive environmental situations; and if a situation calling for 
leadership appears, he will become leader if his combination 
of inherited characteristics, developed by his combination of 
environmental influences, has developed in him that total 
capacity for conduct called for by the leadership situation— 
and identified by contemporaries as leadership. 

This makes leadership pretty much a matter of chance— 
the chance of the particular leadership situation finding in 
some individual the leadership qualities it requires. Of 
course situations change by such small increments that a 
leader once found may remain leader through a series of 
moderately changing situations; but let there come a large 
increment of change in the situation, presenting new group 
problems and requiring a new combination of characteristics 
for leadership, there is as yet no principle which will enable 
one to determine in advance what individual will be chosen 
by circumstances as leader. 

This does not mean that an individual is not an original 
and independent source of creative power, and that a leader 
does not have a moulding influence on the environment and 
the led. It does not support a philosophy of fatalism. 
Just the reverse. It means that the individual should make 
himself an object of study, should discover, experiment 
with, develop and prove his particular combination of capaci- 
ties, and then seek that creative opportunity—perhaps a 
leadership situation—for which he is adapted. 

It has appeared worth while to dwell on these matters at 
this length in order to bring realization of the importance of 
research with respect to factors of environment as well as to 
traits of personality. It takes both to make leadership. 

When we come to examine more closely the probable part 
played by environment in leadership, we find two aspects of 
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environmental influence which are sufficiently distinct to 
warrant separate consideration. There is the nature and 
influence of the environment which moulds an individual’s 
impulses so that when a leadership situation presents itself, 
he rises to the responsibility; and there is the nature of and 
influence of the particular environment—the leadership 
situation itsel{—which demands those capacities and selects 
him who possesses them. 

This gives us, therefore, before we can know much about 
leadership, three fields of study, of which data must be 
observed, classified and correlated; and perhaps four fields 
if we break the third into two: (1) Biological inheritance, in 
which painstaking research is being made; (2) environmental 
influence on the differentiation and development of inherited 
characteristics; (3) the general social and physical environ- 
ment of a particular leadership situation; and (4) the led 
group as a distinguishable factor in the particular leadership 
situation. 

In speaking of particular leadership environments I have 
naturally had in mind, because of the general title of this 
series of lectures, leadership situations in industry, which 
offers leadership, with rare exceptions, only to individuals of 
experience and maturity. In speaking of environmental 
influences which shape undifferentiated impulse into differen- 
tiated capacities for social use, I have had in mind that 
experience of the individual from birth until maturity and 
the outstanding particular leadership situation have been 
reached. This experience has been a succession of situations 
diverse in nature and influence, some of them of course 
leadership situations. We may first distinguish the period 
of infancy, in which, we are now beginning to believe, environ- 
ment, though domestic and apparently narrow, plays a 
powerful part in establishing capacities and patterns of 
conduct. There is second the period of primary and second- 
ary schooling in which a great new area is added to the 
environment—school life and contacts intermixed with . 
family life and contacts. There is, third, the period of 
schooling away from home, in which the environment loses 
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the domestic elements; and finally the period of sole respon- 
sibility for livelihood and achievement with its great new 
area of experience. Each of these situations plays its par- 
ticular part in shaping character and ability and in developing 
leadership capacity out of whatever biological characteristics 
and plastic primial impulse are raw material for such capacity. 
In the process of adjustment to these stages of environment 
there are brought out, or not brought out, or deadened, such 
simple or compound characteristics of individuality as 
physical and nervous energy, courage, initiative, purposive- 
ness, enthusiasm, persistence, patience, imagination, mental 
alertness, knowledge of human nature, technical knowledge, 
and so on, to mention only part of the list to be found in 
enumerations of leadership traits. Study of the first mani- 
festations and subsequent development in many individuals 
of any or all of these qualities is of great importance, and, I 
believe, of great importance also, the study of environmental 
forces which retard or deaden such qualities as these and 
establish what are known as inhibitions. How powerful a 
factor is the conventional system of parental discipline in 
creating inhibitions which neutralize the manifestation, exer- 
cise and growth of leadership characteristics; how powerful 
a factor in the same unfortunate way is the conventional 
system of organization and technique of the educational 
process? Do those who conform become leaders, or do those 
who struggle against conformity gather leadership strength 
from such struggles? Or does one type develop leadership 
characteristics for a particular type of leadership situation, 
and the other leadership characteristics for another type of 
situation? These are pertinent and as yet open questions. 
Experiments are being made which give opportunity for 
individual self-expression, with respect both to the environ- 
ment of parental discipline and to the environment of educa- 
tion, but one questions whether the scale of experiment is 
large enough, or the observation, recording and classification 
of the pertinent facts in detail sufficient for important 
discoveries concerning leadership. 

I feel strongly that the study of conduct in childhood and 
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youth, and of the situations which call for such conduct, 
will give us some guiding principles for a sane and profitable 
study of industrial or other form of leadership in the years 
of an individual’s maturity. The situations of childhood 
and youth, though complicated enough, are less complicated 
than those of mature years, and, as the starting point of 
research, may be analyzed with more probability of profitable 
results. 

It is a matter of common observation that where small 
children are brought together for the first time as a group, 
after a brief period of shyness play gets under way. Some 
one of the children responds to the situation and takes 
initiative. What is the situation which demands that par- 
ticular characteristic of leadership, and what have been the 
earlier influences surrounding the child who manifests initia- 
tive. After the group has had experience in playing together, 
when shyness has disappeared and initiative becomes auto- 
matic, another individual may appear as leader in the group 
—an individual with imagination who conceives new games 
to play or new things to do. What are the characteristics 
of that leadership situation, and what the surroundings which 
developed the imaginative child? After a longer experience 
in group activity when neither initative and imagination are 
so necessary, because the group has a repertory of games or 
things to do, still another may become leader because he 
knows best how to direct an organized game or other activity 
according to the rules. Here is a different leadership situa- 
tion—different as to the situation minus the led, different as 
to the situation with respect to the led minus the rest of the 
situation, different as to the leader called upon to lead, and 
different with respect to the relations of all of these. This 
illustration drawn from childhood may be duplicated by an 
illustration drawn from the grammar school, high school or 
college experience of any of us. There would be promise of 
important results in explanation of leadership if numerous, 
simultaneous studies, coordinate as to the technique of 
observation and record of data, could be made of all kinds 
of leadership situations in early and late childhood, youth 
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and other periods of life, and the resultant data compared. 

Giving attention now to leadership in the important affairs 
of society, we may distinguish in any leadership situation 
three outstanding factors that contribute to the leadership: 
the leader and his qualifications; the led, their qualifications 
for being led and their influence in choosing—in determining 
the kind of—leader; and the environment of leader and led, 
which creates the problem of leadership and plays its large 
part in determining the kind of leader to be chosen. 

What has been said about the study of individual leader- 
ship capacity from infancy on, with respect to the influence 
of environment on its development, has a bearing on the 
study of the leader in a later leadership situation of social 
significance. A leadership responsibility of mature years is 
but an mth term in experience—the latest of a series of 
leadership situations. Individual capacity and suitability in 
a leadership situation may some time be pretty completely 
accounted for in advance if approached with knowledge of 
the development of such capacity in infancy, childhood and 
youth. 

The led—their capacity and need to be led, and the part 
they play in determining the leader, and therefore in defining 
leadership capacity for the particular situation—is a phase 
of the problem to which little attention has been given. 
It has not yet become the object of organized, sustained 
research. Miss Mary Follett has emphasized its importance 
as a factor as have other students of group behavior, and 
Eduard Lindemann has given us some factual material in 
“Social Discovery.’’ This book is essentially on the nature 
of group activity, its argument being based on an objective 
study of farmers’ cooperative marketing organizations. 
Lindemann defines a leader as® ‘‘ An individual whose rational- 
izations, judgments and feelings are accepted (responded 
to) by the group as bases of belief and action.”” And he 
immediately goes on to say, “The definition is double- 
barreled: It assumes that the leader acts as a stimulant to 
group action, and also that the group accepts, i. e., consciously 


§ “Social Discovery,” pp. 222, 223. 
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acknowledges the rationalizations, judgments and feelings 
of the leader as its own. The implication here is that these 
very rationalizations, judgments and feelings of the leader 
may have been stimulated by the group. The leader is a 
stimulus but he is also a response.’”’ In another place he 
says :* ‘‘ The traditional theory of leadership, being a quality 
inherent in some member of the group, appears to be sound, 
but it is not adequately grounded. All of the evidence 
gathered in this study tends to substantiate the theory that 
the leader is nothing more or less than a symbol for what 
the group is not . . . what the group wants... .” And 
again he says:’ It (leadership) is a confusing term since it 
implies personal attributes and is inconceivable without a 
group. From the sociological point of view, leadership is 
an attribute of the group.” And again he says: ‘What 
are the tests of leadership? When is the real nature of 
leadership revealed? What is the significance of the con- 
tentious leader in group behavior? When does the relation 
between the leader and group become sharply delineated? 
The answer to these queries is: when the group is in a militant 
mood; when the group is struggling to express its interests; 
when disharmony has arisen within the group; when the 
group is in danger of succumbing to its enemies; when the 
group is defending itself against its opposition; when the 
group is striving for a public evaluation of its interests.” 

I cite Lindemann’s report at this length because it is the 
nearest approach of which I am informed to an intensive 
study of the nature and motivation of a group. It supports 
strongly the assumption that leadership is a quality of the 
led as well as of the leader, and that any study of leadership 
is incomplete if it gives attention only to traits of the leader. 

In any leadership situation there is a third factor not in 
any way less important than the leader and the led. That 
is environment—the general situation. It is circumstances 
that unite individuals into a group which is something more 
than the sum of the individuals, give the group its motiva- 


* Ibid., p. 259. 
? Ibid., p. 159. 
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tion, desire, want, objective, program, or what not, and 
share with the group itself in determining what individual 
shall become leader—what combination of characteristics is 
demanded for the particular leadership. Environment has 
not only moulded the leader, and the separate individuals 
into a group, but it has also created the critical situation 
which brings leader and group together. 

One can without much difficulty accept as an hypothesis 
the proposition that the differences with respect to personal 
capacities between historic leaders are no greater than the 
differences between the characteristics of the groups they 
led; and that the difference between the leaders or between 
the groups led is not as great as the difference between the 
environments—the respective civilizations, cultures and 
immediate social problems motivatu zg group action. En- 
vironment generates a specific situation and a specific group 
motivated by a want or a purpose, and the nature of these 
determine what combination of capacities is essential for 
leadership. By trial and error, apparently, the personality is 
then sought which comes closest to representing the essential 
formula. If Kerensky is not sufficient, try Lenine, or 
Trotzky, or Stalin, oranother. Ifa McAdoo is not adequate, 
try an Al Smith—or have we here a leadership situation in 
which the environment is so influx that it has not precipitated 
a distinct motivated group with a group formula of leadership 
qualifications? 

Making the northwest available as a resource of industry 
required the Lewis and Clark type of leader; the pioneer 
problem of organizing access to these resources required a 
James J. Hill type of leader; such a problem of utilization of 
resources as is now presented in the Colorado mining con- 
troversy calls for a new type of leader. Whoever as leader 
solves such problems through leadership does it because he 
is possessed by the combination of qualifications which can 
solve it in the manner demanded by the logic of events. 

This point of view is not at all new; it has been presented 
by historians, philosophers, poets and sociologists. The 
justification for emphasizing it tonight is that most or all 
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studies stimulated by current interest in leadership fail to 
take into account the necessity of studying the characteristics 
of the environment in which a leader becomes a leader as 
well as the biological, psychological and other traits of the 
leader as an individual. 

What we should strive for is a great coordination of 
investigations of the nature of leadership, characterized as 
to its technique by observation, recording and classification 
of items of conduct involved in leadership situations, and with 
correlations of the following—and perhaps other—special 
lines of research: 

1. The influence of the environments of infancy, child- 
hood, youth and young manhood on hereditary characteris- 
tics. Does environment, including petty leadership situa- 
tions, mould undifferentiated characteristics into specific 
capacities for leadership? 

2. Socially significant leadership situations, with especial 
regard for— 

(a) The part played by environment in creating motivated 
groups which require leadership; 

(b) The creative part played by the group in response to 
the situation and to the tried or chosen leader. 

(c) The leader—his characteristics and the creative part 
played by him in response to the environment and the led 
group. 

H. S. Person, 
Managing Director, The Taylor Society. 





